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The  three  Papers  ni  this  Numt)er,  altho  not  read  in 
consecutive  order,  are  j)laceil  together  for  the  reason  that 
the  evejits  named  therein  belong  to  about  the  same  perio<l 
of  time,  and  for  tlie  further  reason  tliat  their  subject 
matter  is  of  a close! \ related  character. 
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Lebanon  County  in  the  French  and  Indian 

War. 


The  lack  of  knowledge  of  events  transpiring  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  especially  among  our  younger  gener- 
ation, has  been  a source  of  constant  surprise  and  regret  to  the 
writer.  Indeed,  many  of  us,  of  older  years  and  greater  experi-" 
ence,  are  wont  to  believe  tha^all  the  horrors  of  savage  outbreak 
and  massacre  have  been  concentrated  eiUier  in  the  bleak  forests 
of  New  England,  to  the  north  of  us,  or  amongst  the  sunny 
glades  of  Virginia  to  the  south,  and  that  the  fair  woods  of  Penn 
have  ever  bdea  the  symbol  for  uninterrupted  peace  and  happi- 
ness. The  feeling  of  doubt  may  even  be  rai.sed  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  cultured  audience  before  me  when  I make  the 
statement,  true  as  it  is,  that  Peunsylvauia,  probably  beyond 
any  of  her  sister  colonies,  suffered  more  greatly  from  the  merci- 
less tomahawk  and  reeking  knife  of  the  pitiless  Indian.  From 
•1755  until  1763,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  day 
and  night,  the  moans  of  her  murdered  children  burdened  the 
air,  and  the  tears  of  hundreds  more  kept  green  her  grass  as  they 
. were  dragged  away  to  a wretched  captivity  often  worse  than 
death  itself.  Along  the  Blue  Range,  from  one  end  of  the 
Province  to  the  other,  the  grim  spectre  stalked,  unchallenged, 
amidst  desolate  fields,  blackened  homes  and  bleaching  bones. 

And  in  all  this  our  little  County  of  Lebanon  nobly  did  her 
part  and  suffered  her  share.  With  her  larger  and^lder  sisters, 
sustaining  her  on  either  side,  she  gallantly  stood  her  ground 
surrounded  by  her  deaxL-  Beyond  her  boundaries  the  savage 
foe  ne\er  placed  his  foot.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  sacrifice, 
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and  that  of  the  other  border  Pennsylvania-German  counties, 
the  progress  of  settlement  and  (civilization  in  Pennsylvania 
would  have^een  surely  delayed  a^.  quarter  of  a centq»y,  the 
German  element  could  never  have  attained  the  balance  of  powy 
they  gained  in  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  w^uld 
have  been  an  impossibility,  the  Revolution  of  that  pertod  a 
failure,  and  w'e  migh>  still  be  a handful  of  dependent  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  fringing  the  Atlantic  coast  of  this  great  country. 

Why  therq  should  ex'er  have  been  any  Indian  Outbreak  in” 
Penn^lvania  has  been  a source  of  surprise  to  many,  and  has 
g^ven  rise  to  much  m;gumen^an^d  conjecture.  Here,  and  here 
only,  was  the  ?iborijine  treated  with  seeming  justice.  And  it 
was  not  only  seeming  justfft!  btlt  acRla!'  laiVness^on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  so  far  as  there  was  any  right  at  all  in  such 
-matters.  His  lands  were  purchased  from  him  by  treaty  and 
he  was  given  the  price  he,  himself,  demanded.  'Even  more,  he 
was  constantly  in  receipt  of  gifts  of  all  descriptions  for  which 
he  constantly  clamored  and  to  which  he  had  no  shadow  of  legal 
right.  Beyond  all  this  many  efforts  were  made  by  the  author- 
ities to  punish  such  as  had  wronged  the  red  man  and  restitu- 
tion was,  not  unfrequently,  demanded  for  wrongs  inflicted. 

The  question  is,  in  fact,  of  a complex  nature,  and,  of  various 
causes  which  could  properly  be  consideied,  there  are  three 
which  stand  ^.’■e-eminent.  . To  fully  grasp  the  first  we  must 
remember  that  tte  outbreak  occurred  among  the  Delaware  In- 
dians. It  was  this  tribe  which  occupied  the  country  and  with 
whom  Penn  and  his  representatives  made  all  their  treaties. 
Pennsylvania  was  their  land.  So  long  as  the  affairs  of  the 
Province  could  be  confined  within  itself  all  went  well,  but  the 
day  came,  as  it  was  bound  to  come,  when  civilization  strode 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  past,  amd  the  little  colonial 
events  took  upon  themselves  a national  aspect.  When  that 
day  came  Pennsylvania  was  called  upon  to  cast  in  her  lot 
either  with- her  old  friends,  the  Delawares,  or  with  their  mas- 
ters, the  Great  Six  Nations  of  New  York.  Upon  her  decision 
rested  the  question  of  English  or  French  supremacy  on  this 
continent.  With  reluctance  she  turned  her  back  upon 
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the  former  and  took  up  with  the  latter.  The  treaty  at  Albany, 
*754-  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  which  time  they  ceded  to  the 
Province  large  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  their  vassafs,  the 
Delawares,  so  aroused  the  ire  of  the  latter,  even  then  wavering 
in  the, balance,  that  they  threw  oflf  their  allegiance,  declared 
themselves  to  be  no  longer  “women,”  took  up  the  hatchet, 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  French,  and  began  their  work /of 

death.  , ‘ 

The  second  cause  which  led  to  the  outbreak  can  be  traced 
to  the  Indian  himself.  It  was  because  he  was  an  Indian  and 
a savage.  Charmed  by  the  sight  of  the  miserable  trinkets 
- which  \vere  displayed  before  his  eyes,  and  drawn  by  the  smell 
of^he  rum  which  was  placed  beneath  his  nose,  he  sold  his  soul 
to  obtain  the  latter  and  his  lands  to  get  the  former.  As  I have  - 
said  before,  he  was  paid  his^wn  prjce,  but,  untutored  as  he 
was,  he  readily  fell  a prey  to  his  grasping  white-  friends,  and 
e.xchanged  his  thou.sands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful soil  on  God’s  footstool  for  a few  wretched  toy%.  When 
his  rum  was  di;unk  and  he  awoke  from  the  stupor  of  his  de- 
bauch, when  his  fish  hooks  were  lost,  his  worthless  musket 
broken,  his  match-coat  woni  out,  and  when  his  squaw  had 
tired  of  her  poof  little  beads  and  looking-glasses,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  his  tomahawk  and  scalping-kni.fe,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  beautiful' woods,  full  of  game,  and  lovely  streams, 
full  of  fish,  no  longer  his,  and  wended  his  mournful  way  across 
the  mountains  with_  his  heart  full  of  a vengeance  which  his 
hand  was  but  waiting  an  opportunity  to  satisfy.  Lebanon 
County  may  truly  bear  witness  to  how  well  this  was  done. 

The  third  cause  for  hostilities  may  well  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  settler.  It  is  sad  to  read  the  appeals  of  the  poor  Indian 
to  the  Government  to  protect  him  from  the  curse  of  drink, 
which-^he  knew  to  be  his  worst  enemy,  and  still  more  sad  to. 
see  how  unavailing  were  the  honest  and  strenuoi]^  efforts  of 
the  authorities  to  afford  this  protection.  It  seemed  to  be  an 
impossibility  in  the  great  wjlderness  of  that  day,  and  unprinci. 
pled  men  could  not  be  restrained  from  satisfying  their  avari- 
cious greed  through  the  practice  of  that  infamous  traffic.  The 
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Indian  was  a prey  to  all  and  robbed  on  every  hand,  even  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  He  never  forgot  the  “Walking  P\^- 
chase”  of  Northampton  County,  on  September  19,  1737,  nor 
his  other  wrongs.  While,  unfortunately,  his  vengeance,  fell 
eti'innocent  and  guilty  alike,  yet  it  is  a matter  of  much  gratb^ 
fication  to  know  that  none  of  these  wrongs  can  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  earh'  settlers  of  Lebanon  County. 

In  the  year  17^5  but  a chance  occurrence  was  needed  to  fix 
the  wave^ig  allegiance  of  the  Delaware  Indian,  and  merely  a 
spark  to  fire  the" savage  -.nature  iq^  his  heart  and  create  a flame 
which  bipod  alone  couW^xtiqguiSh.  T|iat  spark  came  from 
the  field  of  Braddckrk’s  defeat  these,  swarmed 

amongst  the  frontier  settlements  of  .tfie  Province  hundreds  of 
scalping  parties  carrying  death  and  destruction  with  them 
everywhere.  And  when-they  came,  to^the  disgrace  of  the  au- 
thorities be  it  said,  they  found  no  preparations  made  .to  resist 
their  onslaught.  Influenced  on  either  side,  more  or  less,  by  a 
selfish  feeling  of  gain,  for  years  the  Proprietors,  and  their  gov- 
erning representatives,  stood  arrayed  against  the  popular  As- 
sembly. each  striving  to  see  how  much money  they  could  force 
from  the  other,  to  cover  the  necessary  e.xpenses  of  the  Province, 
and  how  little  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  themselves.  The 
Asseniblv,  claiming  that  the  Proprietors  were  gaining  every- 
thing  from  the  improvements  going  on,  and  enriching  them- 
selves by  large  sales  of  property  to  many  immigrants,  de- 
manded that  they  pay  taxes  on  all  their  lands  and  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  people.  The  Proprietors,  asserting  that  much 
of  their  land  was  a wilderness,  as  yet  unoccupied,  and  that 
nothing  substantial  had  been  secured  from  many  of  the  tracts 
sold,  claimed  their  inability  to  do  more  than_they  were,  and 
demanded  freedom  from  taxation  on  all  unproductive  property. 
In  the  meantime,  those  on  the  frontier  of  the  Blue  Range,  who 
heard  the  mutterings  of  the  approaching  storm,  by  turns 
pleaded  and  threatened'  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  suitable  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  fortified  positions  and  organized  sold- 
iery. Failing  in  their  eflforts  a petition  was  addressed  to  the 
Throne,  so  far  back  as  i740>  asking  that  the  authorities  be 
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forced  to  do  their  duty,  but  all  without  avail.  What  mattered 
it  to  the  avaricious  Quaker  in  the  “lower  counties”  if  a few 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  alien  Germans,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
civilization,  were  butchered,  so'  long  as  the  wealth  of  their 
stores  and  the  peace  of  their  homes  were  not  disturbed.  Who 
can  tell  what  horrors  might  not  have  been  averted  had  it  been 
otherwise  ? 

The  first  blow  of  the  savage  fell  on  the  settlers  at  Penn's 
Creek,,  on  the  west  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  was 
struck  October  i6,  1755,  so  soon  as  the  news  of  Braddock's 
defeat  had  reached  the  Indians  to  the  East,  and,  in  a moment, 
as  ft  were,  the  whole  Delaware  tribe,  whieh  had  been  forced 
back  into  the  country  surrounding,  on  both  sides,  their  chief 
village  of  Shamokin  (now  Sundry),  was  in  arras  and  on 
their  way  to  the  Blue  Range  along  its  entire  length.  The  ob- 
jective point  of  their  principal  marauding  pa Aies  seemed  to  be, 
for  the  time  being,  our  Swatara  Gap,  but  a few  miles<from 
where  we  now  stand.  In  the  absence  of  any  troops,  and  all 
government  oversight,  the  eyes  of  the  thousands,  whose  hearts 
\^iere  filled  with  dread  and  alarm,  were  turned  towards  one 
man — Conrad  W'eisec, — who,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  had  al- 
ready so  wiselv  guided  all  the  affairs  of  the  Government  in  ’ts 
treaties- with  the  aborigines,  dealing  out  equal  justice  to  each. 

That  grand  old  Pennsylvania-German,  typical  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  so  many  of  us,  nev'er  failed  to  do  his  duty  in  tlie 
time  of  need.  He  quickly  alarmed  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
farmers  at  once  gathered  togetheV,  armed  with  guns,  swords, 
a.xes  and  pitchforks,  whatever  they  chanced  to  possess,  until 
some  two  hundred  had  rendezv'oused  at  Benjamin  Spicker's 
home,  near  Stouchsburg.  Then.  Mr.  Kurtz,  the  Lutheran 
pastor,  who, resided  about  a mile  away,  delivered  an  e.xhorta- 
tion- and  asked  God  s blessing  and  protection  upon  the^ioble 
men  who  stood,  with  bared  heads,  before  him,  after  which, 
having  been  divided  into  companies  of  thirty,  by  Weiser,  each 
under  the  command  of  a Captain  selected  by  themselves,  they 
took  up  their  march  across  the  border  into  our  county,  and 
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set  out  for  the  Susquehanna.  *^’’e  are  told  that  each  man 
carried  with  him  three  da\^s’  provision  and  that  in  their  ranks 
were  to  be  found  those  of  all  statics  and  persuasions,  even 
one  of  the  peaceful  sect  of  the  Mennonites  with  his  longbeardf 
'all  united  in  a fkm  resolve  to  do  their  duty  to  their  neighbor 
and,  thereby,  indirectly,  their  duty  to  their  God. 

A detachment  of  fifty  men  having  been  ordered  to  theSwat- 
ara  Gap,  to  hold  that  gate'way,  the  main  body  proceeded  until 
they  a^vedlif  the  home  of  Squke,  or  Captain,  Adam  Reed, 
who  lived  n^r  Reed'ls  Creek;^ adjacent  to  the  present  village 
of  Harpers.  From  Wm  th^y. deceived  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
prise and  slaughter  of  the  sgjttlet^  of 

Cap’t  McKee,  John  Harris  and^  others,  had  gone  to  Penn’s 
Creek  to  protect  the  people  and  bury  those  previously  mur- 
dered. Seeing  how  useless  it^woulfe  be  for  them  to  proceed, 
and  realizing  the  danger  to  which  their  own  homes  would  soon 
be  subjected,  they  wisely  determined  to  retreat  their  footsteps 
and  did  so. 

The  party  bound  for  Swatara  Gap  in  the  meantime  were 
pursuing  the  onward  tenor  of  their  way  when  they  met  Win. 
Parsons,  the  Provincial  Commissioner,  who  advised  them  to 
make  a breast-work  of  trees  at  that-  point  and  promised  to  pro- 
cure food  and  ammunition /for  them.  But,  alas  ! historical 
truth  obliges  us  to  say  that  {bey  barely  reached  their  destina- 
tion when  the  rumors, 'with  which  the  air  was  filled,  proved 
too  much  for  their  nerves,  and  they  deliberately  turned  back', 
having  first  fired  their  guns- into  the  ethereal  blue  above  them, 
thus  alarming  the  entire  neighborhood,  and  then  kept  on  re- 
treating, firing  the  whole  way  to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Let  us  not  blame  them  too  severely.  Many  brave  men 
have  done  worse,  in  their  first  experience,  under  even  less  try- 
ing conditions.  \ 

It  was  a terrible  time.  SooiF.came  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  “Henry  Hartmam,  just  over  the  mountain.  Then  came  the 
tale  of  two  more  killed  dnd  scalped  and  of  others  who  were 
missing.  The  roads  below  the  Gap  were  filled  with  persons 
fleeing  from  their  homes,  and  confusion  reigned  supreme.  By 
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the  middle  of  November  the  savages  had  penetrated  the  moun- 
tains at  Millersburg,  in  Berks  County,  some  fourteen  rniles 
east  of  the  Swatara  Gap,  and  had  committed  many  terrible 
atrocities  about  the  home  of  Dietrich  Six,  where,  later,  stood 
P'ort  Henry. 

- During  this  time  Weiser,  who  had  been  commissioned  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  was  absent  in  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor at  Philadelphia.  He  hastened  home  to-frtid  everything 
in  turmoil  and  the  people  bitterly  enraged  against  the  Gover- 
nor and  Assembly  because  of  their  failure  to  afford,  the  protec- 
tion so  ^eatly  needed.  On  the  morning  of  November  i8th 
another  rendezvous  was  held  at  Benjamin  Spicker’s,  but 
hardly  had  Weiser  made  his  appearance,  on  that  occasion, 
when  some  began  to  curse  the  Governor  loudly,  others  to 
curse  the  Assembly,  and  both  united  in^calling  Weiser  a trai- 
tor who  consorted  with  the  Indians  and  must  have  known  of 
their  intentions  in  adv'ance.  Undismayed  the  old  man  faced 
his  accusers  and  then  quietly  entered  the  house  and  seated 
himself  by  an  open  windo,w  from  which  he  was  pulled,  by  his 
friends,  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  being  shot.  The 
* worst  of  these,  Weiser  tells  us,  were  “the  common  people 
from  Lancaster  County,  ’’  meaning,  thereby,  our  own  little 
Lebanon  County.  Fortunately,  about  this  time  a great  smoke 
arose  from  the  mountain  nearby,  followed  by  the  rumor  (a 
false  one  it  happened  to  -be ) of  another  massacre,  and  the 
crowd  scattered  without  further  ceremony,  whereupon  the  old 
gentleman  shook  the  dust  of  the  place  from  off  his  feet,  fi- 
guratively speaking,  mounted  his  horse  aud  rode  home  deter- 
mined to  guard  his  own  house  and  let  the  others  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Needless  to  say  Conrad  Weiser  was  not  the  man  to  -neglect 
Ills  dutyr  notwithstanding  the  bad  treatment  of  the  rabble. 
His  ill  humor  soou  passed  away  and  he  was  quickly-engaged 
in  enlisting  recruits  for  patrol  duty.  Here  again  he  encoun- 
tered much  difficulty,  because„of  unsatisfactory  pay,  etc.,  but 
he  finally  succeeded  in  gathering  some  men  together  and  at' 
once  despatched  a body  of  seventy  to  guard  the  mountain  ap- 
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proaches  into  what  is  now  this  Countv.  They  were  enlisted 
for  forty  days.^ncl  were  promised  t-yo  shillings  a day,  ^•o 
pounds  of  bread,  two  pounds  of  beef?  a gill  of  rum  and  sup- 
'^j^y  of  ammunition.  Insnfficienras  it  was,  this  was  the  first 
attempt  at  protection  made  by  the  Government  in  this  localit>^. 
Within  the  precincts  of/ Lebanon  County  proper  Squire  Adam 
Reed,  of  whmu  mention  ha^i  already  been  made,  a noble  and 
brave  man  of  -deserved  prominence,  was  commissioned  a Cap- 
tain ancTdirecJed  to  raise  a company  to  serve  for  a short  term 
also,  but  they  were  ni^gathered  together  in  time  to ’render 
any  material  aid  befoK  they'were  supplanted  by  the  regular 
provincial  regiment  whose  eu?!JfflitiiL  dUead^ under  con- 
sideration. • 

d^eprived  of  outside  assistance  the  ^ettlers  themselves  erec- 
ted watch -towers 'at  several  points  in  the  County  and  near  its 
borders,  and  established  houses  of  Vefuge,  none -of  which 
proved  of  material  benefit  and,  fortunately,  quickly  gave  way 
to  the  organized  defence  of  the  Government. 

Alarmed  at  the  terrible  condition  of  affairs  and,  it  may  be, 
ashamed  to  think  of  former  dereliction  of  duty,  the  Proprie- 
tors at  once  gave  orders  to  contribute  a sum  of  money  in  lieu 
of  the  disputed  taxes,  when  the  Assembly  promptly  passed  a 
bill  supplying  sufficient  revenue  for  military  operations  and 
the  apathy  of  the  past  at  once  gave  way  to  an  unwonted  activ- 
ity everywhere. 

From  this  time  on  it  must  be  admitted  that,  while  the  old 
dispute  between  Proprietors'and  Assembly  always  cropped  out 
whenever  the  question  of  money  was  broached,  there  was  or 
constant  and  intelligent  activity  displayed  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  defense  of  the  Province  ancLits  inhabitants. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  protection  needed  we  must 
not  overlook  the  character  of  the  foe  for  whom  it  was  iiitend- 
ed.  So  far -as  hostilities  along  the  Blue  Range  were  con- 
cerned at  no  time  were  the  settlers  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
French  soldiers  nor  even  of  organized  bodies  of  their  Indian 
allies.  The  forays  were  invariably  made  by  scalping  parties  of 
warriors,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,,  rarely  more,  in  number,  who 
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would  creep  stealthily  past  the  best  guarded  fort  and  alert  sen- 
tries, avoiding  the  most  watchful  patrol,  and,  like  a bolt  of 
lightning  from  a clear  sky,  fall  upon  their  hapless  victims. 
To  the  soldiers,  who  responded  instantly  to  the  quickest  alarm, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  gaze  upon  except  the  blackened 
mins  of  a home  and  the  mutilated  bodies  of  its  late  occupants. 

Such  warfare  required  defense  of  a peculiar  character.  The 
natural  barrier  of  the  Blue  Mountains  was  takeiLadvantage  oC 
especially  as  it  also  chanced  to  be  the  limit  of  regular  settle- 
ment Along  its  entire  length,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna, forts  were  erected,  at  distances  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  apart,  invariably  occupying,  the  gaps,  or  gate- 
ways, through  the  hills.  Sometimes  they  were  built  on  one 
side  of  the  Range,  then  on  the  other,  and,  in  several  instances 
on  both  sides,  as  the  needs  of  U*e  peopfe  demanded.  In  each 
fort  was  stationed  a company,  or  more,  fron^ the  First  Battalion 
of  the  Penns\dvania  Regiment,  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Conrad  Weiser,  whose  duty  it  was  to  garrisdh  them 
and  also  to  patrol^  day  and  night,  the  territory  between.  Al- 
most without  exception  they  were  composed  of  a stockade  of 
heavy  planks,  inclosing  a space  of  ground  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, on  which  were  built  'from  one  to  four  block-houses, 
piemed  with  loop-holei  for  musketry  and  occupied  as  quarters 
by  the  soldiersand  refugee  settlers’  who  fled  to  them  upon  every 
appearance  of  danger.  One  or  two  of  these  forts  consisted  of 
tlie  defenses  which  had  been  erected  by  the- settlers  themselves 
at  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities,  had  proved  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  and,  accordingly,  were  occupied  by  the  author- 
ities, but  all  the  others  were  built  by  the  Government.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  forts  it  became  neces.sary,  at  various  points 
where  depredations  were  most  frequent,  and  where  the  popula- 
tion was.  greatest,  to  have  subsidiary  places  of  defense  and  . 
refuge,  which  were  also  garrisoned  by  squads  of  solders  from 
the  main  forts,  and  which,  generally,  comprised  farm  houses, 
selected  because  of  their  superior  strength  and  convenient  lo- 
cation, around  which  the  usual  stockade  was  thrown,  or,  oc- 
casionally, block-houses  erected  for  the  purpose.  Kven  all 
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this  failed,  at  times,  to  give  needed  yrotection  and  the  people 
were  forced  to-  flee  to  substantial  stone  houses  which  >rere 
used  as  “ houses  of  refuge  ” though  ^Unguarded  by  any  troops.^ 
^ Within  the  limits  of  what  constitutes  the  present  county  of 
Lebanon  but  one  of  the  regular  Government  forts  was  located. 
It  was  called,  properly,' Fort  Swatara,  and,  sometimes,  after 
its  commandTng  officer.  Smith’s  Fort,  and  stood  near  “The 
Hole  in  the  Mtjuntain,  ’’  better  known  by  us  as  Swatara  Gap, 
the  approaches  to  which  it  commanded.  To  be  more  exact 
it  stood  in  what  is  no\^  field,*^t  the  end  of  the  private  farm 
road  leading  from  tl^  Stdte  Road  to  the  farm  of  Joseph 
Behney,  distant  from  the  foritt^f^Sna^T^ATard^"^  from  In- 
wood Station,  at  Swatara  Gap,  three-fourths  of  a mile  south- 
west. It  was  on  the  left  side  of  the^oad,  with  a spring  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  fort,  and  a fine  run  of  water  directly 
south  of  it,  flowing  east  and  west,  a prime  necessity  for  a de- 
fense of  this  sort  in  such  a war,  which  often  decided  its 
position. 

. Of  the  exact  time  of  its  erection  we  have  no  knowledge, 
neither  is  there  e.xtant  a full  description  of  its  arrangement. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  was  not  an  e.xtensive  work,  like 
some  of  its  more  prominent  sisters,  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  several  defenses  erected  by  the 
settlers  themselves  and,^  later,' occupied  by  the  Government. 
This  justifies  us  in  stating  that  it  was  built  in  November,. 
1775,  and  consisted  of  a single  block-house  within  the  usual 
stockade. 

The  property,  at  the  time,  belonged  to  Peter  Heydrich,  who 
occupied  the  “ house  of  refuge,  ’’  as  it  was  before  its  Provdu- 
cial  garrison  made  of  it  a fort.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  nearly  all  his  neighbors  were  at  their 
own  homes,  the  enemy  appeared  in  considerable  numbers. 
Taking  his  dFum  and  fife,  which  he  knew  well  how  to  use,  he 
marched  boldly  into  the,  woods,  alternately  beating  the  one 
and  blowing  the  other,  thus  alarming  his  friends  as  well  as  his 
enemies,  and  causing  the  former  to  flee  to  the  fort  for  refuge. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  commander  of  Fort  Swatara 
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was  Captain  Frederick  Smith,  whose  company  came  from 
Chester  County.  He  was  commissioned  November  14,  1.755. 
His  Lieutentant  was  Anthony  Mill,  and  Ensign,  Nicholas 
Conrad,  both  commissfoned  December  29,  1755.  On  January 
6.  I756T  orders  were  sent  him  as  follows  : 

“ Capt.\in  Frederick  S.mith  : 

You  are,  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can,  to  Draft  out 
of  your  company,  fifty  of  the  best  men  belongTng  to  that  com- 
pany, and  with  your  Lieutenant  and  Ensign,  march  to  the 
town  of  I^eading,  where  you  will  be  mustered  by  James  Reed, 
Esq.,  and  from  the  time  of  such  muster,  you  and  the  company 
are  to  enter  into  the  Government  pay,  according  to  the  Estab- 
lishment herewith  given  you. 

You  are  to  engage  your  men  for  a certain  time,  not  less 
than  two  months  nor  more  tha"n  three  tnonths. 

You  are  to  remain  in  the  town  of  Reacfing  till  you  receive 
further  orders,  and  wliile  there,  you  are  to  post  you^  men  "in 
such  a manner  as  best  to  defend  that  town  in  case  it  should  be 
attacked.  * '*  - 

You  are  to  cause  such  of  vour  men  as  are  able  to  brins: 
with  them,  each  4 gun  and  a blanket,  and  eitlier  an  a.xe  or  a 
grubbing  hoe. 

You  are  to  keep  your  men  sober  and  in  order,  and  at  all 
times  fit  for  duty,  and  to  hold  yourself  and  men  in  readiness 
ta  march  from  Reading,  at  an  hour’s  warning.”  (Penn. 
Arch.  I i-P.  544.  ) - 

This  order  is  interesting  as  characteristic  of  the  times  when 
written.  The  axes  and  grubbing  hoes  were  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  stockades,  and  the  short  term  enlistments  quickly  gave 
jdace  to  those  for  one,  two  and  three  years. 

On  January  26th,  Captain  Smith  was  directed  to  proceed,  as 
soon  as"possible,  with  his  company,  to  the  Swatara  Gap,  and 

in  some  convenient  place  there  to  erect  a fort,  of- the  form 
and  dimentions  herewith  given  you,  unless  you  shall  judge  the 
staccado,  already  erected  tliere,  conveniently  placed,  in  which 
case  you  will  take  possession  of  it,  and  make  such  additional 
works  as  you  may  think  necessary  to  render  it  sufficiently  ‘ 
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Strong  and  defenceabLe.  ( Penn.  Arch  • 552  ) Our 

good  friend,^ Peter  Heydrich,  wlia  had  been  authori^d  to 
gather  his  neighbors  into  a compaij^v,  of  which  he  was'  given 
command,  and  who,  with  thenirhad  been  holding  the  fort 
to  this  time,  was,  on  the  same  day,  directed  to  turn  ovex^his 
arms  and  supplies  to  ^aptain  Smith  upon  a^ival,  which  was 
promptly  ck>ne.  Squire  Adam  Reed,  who  made  his  home  his 
headquarter^ received  similar  orders,  and  the  Province  had_ 
at.  la§t,  taken  charge  in  the  person  of  its  representative 
officer. 

Captain  Smith,  samfied  with' the  blpck  house  on  Heydrich ’s 
land,  seems  to  have^occupigrl  it»nt  n^ani  Mtreugthened  it  and 
made  of  it  a regular  fort,  using  jt  henceforth  as  his  headquar- 
ters. His  orders,  however,  did  not  confine  him  to  Swatara 
Gap,  but  directed  him  to  leave  the^  an  officer  with  sufficient 
men  to  maintain  the  post,  and,  with  the  others,  proceed  to 
Manada  Gap,  twelve  miles  to  the  west,  where,  under  the  di- 
rection of  James  Galbraith,  the  Government  Commissary,  he 
was  to  locate  another  fort  and  garrison  it.  In  brief,  it  was 
Captain  Smith,  and-his  men,  who.  through  the  most  trying 
part  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  that  is  until  1758,  pro- 
tected the  northern  borders-of  Lebanon  County. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  important  duty  his  labors  were  often 
most  arduous,  especially  when  emailed  upon  to  guard  the  far- 
mers during  harvest  time.  We  are  told,  in  July,  1756,  that 
eight  of  his  men  were  required  to  assist  the  people  in  “ The 
Hole  ” to  gather  their  harvest  and  stay  oyer  night  in  the  Mo- 
ravian House  : eight  were  to  range  westward  of  his  fort  “un- 
der the  hill  ” and,  if  occasion  required,  be  stationed  in  two 
parties  to  guard  the  reapers  ; sixteen  men  to  be  in  and  about 
the  fort  to  help  and  protect  the  neighbors,  but,  of  them,  ten 
to  stay  constantly  in  the  fort  ; nine  men  to  remain  always  in 
Manada  Fort,  and  twelve  men  to  range  east  and  west  of  that 
place.  Although  this  arrangement  did  not  leave  men  enough 
in  the  forts  to  relieve  tfiose  on  duty,  and  barely  enough  to  de- 
fend them  and  send  provisions  to  the  various  posts,  yet  it  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  settlers,  who,  becoming  enraged  at  the 
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loss  of  family,  friends  and  property,  threatened  to  go  to  the 
French  for  protection  if  the  English  Government  could  not  af- 
ford it.  In  their  unreasoning  anger  they  even  blamed  Captain 
Smith  for  dereliction  in  duty,  a most  unjust  charge,  as  he  was 
a brav'e  and  faithful  officer.  To  the  credit  of  the  inhabitants 
generally,  however,  it  must  be  said  that,  so  soon  as  they 
learned  of  this  latter  fact,  the  people  about  Swataraand  “ The 
Hole  ’ ’ wrote  a letter  to  Colonel  Weiser  in  hife^favor  which  the 
Colonel  sent  to  His  Excellency,  Governor  Morris,  by  his  son, 
“Sammy.  ’’  who  might  translate  it. 

Manada  Fort,  and  its  surroundingSi  being  outside  the  limits 
- of  our  ^ounty,  do  not  form  a part  of  this  paper.  In  connec- 
-tion  with  them,  however,  we  come  to  an  event  bearing  on  the 
history  of  one  of  our  subsidiary  defenses,  called  Brown ’s  Fort,  " 
which  occurred  August  6,  I7#6,  and  and  resulted  in  the  death 
of  two  soldiers.  It  stood  on  the  main  rc^d,  along  the  moun- 
tain, between  Swatara  and  Manada  Gaps,  about  miles 
from  the  latter.  It  then  belonged  to  a Mr.  Brown,  whence  the 
name,  and  was^temporarily  garrisoned  by  soldiers.  It  might 
be  well  to  remark,  at  this  time,  that  while  Captain  Smith  and 
his  company  came  originally  from  Chester  County  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  these  men  were  very 
brief.  T'pon  their  e.xpiration  new  recruits,  for  long  periods  of 
time,  were  obtained  from  the  surrounding  locality.  The  de- 
fense of  Lebanon  County,  and  brunt  of  hghting  within  its 
borders,  thus  fell,  rnainly,  upon  its  own  children  and  neigh- 
bors. One  of  the  soldiers  garrisoning  Brown’s  Fort  was 
named  Jacob  Ellis,  and.  it  so  happened,  lived  just  within 
Manada  Gap.  He  had  some  wheat  growing  at  his  home  and 
wanted  to  harvest,  it,  so  accordingly  prevailed  upon  his  com- 
manding officer,  the  Lieutenant  at  Manada  Fort,  to^  give  him 
an  escort  of  ten  men,  to  aid  in  the  work.  Piling  their  arms, 
carelessly  in  a corner  of  the  field,  and  with  but  a poor  watch, 
if  any,  the  soldiers  started  to  cut  the  grain.  All  went  well 
until  about  10:00  a.  m.  when,  suddenly,  three  Indians  stepped 
between  them  and  their  muskets  and  poured  in  a volley  on 
them.  The  Corporal  was  killed  at  once  and  one  man  wound: 
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ed:  For  a while  there,  was  a scene  of  wild  excitement  when, 

finally,  the  saA'ages  were  driven  oS",;;  giving  a war-who^  as 
they  fled  and  firing  a farewell  volley.  Having  hid  the' dead 
man,  to  save  his  scalp,  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  fort  only  to* 
"""^find  another  orle  of  their  number  missing,  named  Jaiirfes 
Browu,  who  lived  in  t^ie  house  they  were  garrisoning.  The 
Lieutenant  promptly  wen t^ with  a detachment  to  tlie  place  of 
hostilities  and.  brought  in  the  dead  body  of  the  Corporal  but  - 
could  ^d  no  trace  of  Brown.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  word 
to  his  superior  officer,' Captain,  Smith,  at  Fort  Swatara,  who 
sent  up  some  reinfc^ements  the  same  night  to  protect  the 
settlers  should  a furtner  attaali  ki  mwiii^  Sywe  Reed,  hear- 
ing the  reverberating  sound  of  the  guns  in  the  mountains,  dui- 
iog  the  fight,  came  up,  the  next  morning,  with  .some  others, 
from  his  house  five  miles  distant,  toTender  assistance.  Dur- 
ing the  day  another  search  was  made  for  the  missing  man,  and 
his  dead  body  found.  He  had  been  killed  by  the  last  shot 
fired  by  the  Indians  and  was  scalped. 

Part  of  the  walls  of  Brown’s  P'ort,  about  six  feet  high,  are 
still  standing  alongside  the  road.  It  was  of  stone,  therefore 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  was  pierced  with  five  holes 
for  muskets. 

It  would  be  interesting  could  we  record,  more  at  length,  the 
happenings  at  Fort  Swatara,  and  tell  how  its  brave  men  suf- 
fered continual  hardships  and  liv^  in  the  midst  of  constant 
danger,  as  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  case  of  several  other  forts, 
but  history’  is  silent  concerning  them  and  sp  must  we  be.  In 

1757,  when  the  Treaty  with  the  Indians  was  held  at  Eastoji, 
Fort  Swatara  sent  her  proportion  of  the  troops  needed  for 
guards.  With  the  beginning  of  1758  th§,term  of  service  of 
Captain  §mith  and  his  officers  had  e.xpired.  The  company 
was  selected  by  Governor  Denny  as  his  own  command,  he 
thereby,  becoming  its,  honorary  Captain.  The  actual  com- 
mand was  given  info  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Allen, 
who  was  commissioned  as  Captain-Lieutenant  January  9, 

1758,  and  had  as  his  officers.  Ensign  James  Hughes,  commis- 
sioned as  such  December  4,  i757>  ^ud  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
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March  17,  1759,  together  with  later  Ensrgn  James  Piper,  who 
came  from  Captain  Byer’s  company  and  was  commissioned 
March  18,  1759.  On  February  5th,  1758,  Adjutant  Kem  re- 
ports Lieutenant  Allen  there  with  33  men.  Colonel  James 
Burd  visited  it  during  his  tour  of  inspection,  and  has  the  fol- 
• lowing  to  say  of  it  in  1758  : 

Feby  20th,  Monday. 

“Marched  this  morning  at  1 1 a.m.,  (from  Cr■fti^'for■d’s  house), 
mett  a Serg’t  & 12  men  here,  who  march’d  with  me  back  to 
Swettarro^v,  this  day  it  rain’d  much,  gott  to  Swettarrow  P'ort 
at  4 p.  m.,  the  roads  extream  bad,  the  soldiers  march  with 
.great  difficulty,  found  Capt’n  Lieu’t  Allen  & 38  men  here  per 
report;  this  is  1 1 miles  from  Crawford^. 

2ist,  Tuesday. 

Reviewed  the  Garrison  this  aioming.at  10  a.  m,  & found  38 
men,  vis’t.  21  belonging  to  Cap’t  Lient.  Allen  & 17  detached 
from  Capt’n  Weiser’s  Co.;  of  Capt’n  Allen’s  13  men  for  3 years, 
on  province  arms  fitt  for  use,  no  kettles,  nor  blankets^  12  lb  of 
poudder  & 25*.  lb  of  lead,  no  poudder  Homs,  pouches,  nor 
Cartouch  boxes',  no  Tomahawks  nor  Province  tools  of  any 
kind,  2 months  provision. 

Some  Soldiers  Absent  and  others  hyr’d  in  their  place  which 
has  been  a custom  here,  the  soldiers  under  no  Dissipline.  Or- 
dered a Serg’t  & 12  men  to  be  always  out  upon  the  Scout  from 
hence  to  Crawford’s,  keeping  along  the  blue  mountains,  alter- 
ing their-  routs,  & a target  to  be  erected  6 inches  thick,  in  order 
to  practice  the  Soldiers  in  Shooting. 

This  day  i2_M.  D.  the  country  people  came  here,  I promise 
them  to  station  an  officer  and  25  men  at  Robertson’s  mill,  this 
mill  is  situate  in  the  center  between  the  Forts  Swattarow  & 
Hunter,  this  gave  the  People  Content.’’ — (Penn.  Arch,  iii, 
P-  35.V  V 

During  the  year  1758  came  success  to  the  British^rms  and 
a material,  even  though  temporary,  cessation  of  Indian  hostil- 
ities, when  Fort  Swatara  was^  abandoned. 

I have  called  attention,  at  various  times,  to  the  fact  that 
subsidiary  places  of  defense  were  necessary  and  that  different 
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buildings  were  garrisoned  by  Provincial  troops,  off  and  on,  as 
such.  The  hjstory  of  each  one  of  t^i^e  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  interesting  did  we  possess  it.  ^unfortunately  the  dafa  we 
have  is  but  meagre  and  coinpels-but  a brief  allusion  to  each.  ♦ 

Of  Brown’s  Fort,  so  called,  I have  already  written.  > 

The  old  stone  house  of  John  Crawford,  a noted  Indian  fighter 
of  his  day,  ij'here  James  Burd  rested  over  night,  stands  on  the 
road  one  mil^north  of  Shellsville  and  on  the  way  to  Mauada 
Fort.  ^ It  was  a frequent  rendexvous  for  soldier  and  settler. 

Of  ‘Squire  Adam  Reed’s  hdine,  of  similar  character, ’we  have 
read.-  ^ 

At  Lickdale  Station,  of  ^ ^ fQ^-. 

meily  called  Union  Forge,  stantis  the  old  'W'eidman  Mansion 
in  a grove  of  trees,  about  50  yards  back  from  the  road.  It  is 
the  original  buildingd)ut  weatherbdirded.  Its  sheltering  door 
opened  to  admit  many  a poor  refugte  from  the  savage  foe. 

About  one  mile,  equidistant  from  F'ort  Swatara  and  the 
Weidn.an  place  of  refuge,  was  located  the  Hess  Block-house. 
It  is  said  the . excavation  still  remains  where  the  old  house 
stood.  Near  here -a  Mr.  Xoacre  was  shot  dead  in  his  field 
while  ])loughing,  on  the  farm  recently  owned  by  John  Zehring. 
Here,  also,  Philip  Maurer  was  shot  dead  while  cradling  oats 
on  the  farm  later  owned  by  John  Gross.  Martin  Hess  escaped 
unhurt  but  his  bouse  was  frequently  used  as  a place  of  refuge, 
some  half  dozen  families  often  occupying  it  at  onetime.  Mar- 
tin Boeshore  on  one  occasion  retreated  from  the  enemy  to- 
wards Hess’s.  Just  as  he  entered  the  house  he  seized  his  gun 
and  levelled  it  at  his  pursuers  when,  as  he  was  about  pulling 
the  trigger,  he  received  a shot  from  an  Indian  which  wounded 
him  slightly  in  the  left  side,  having  struck  his  musket  near  the 
flint  and  glanced  down. 

A block-house,  and  place  of  refuge,  stood  on  what-is  now 
the  farm  of  Joseph  Gibber,  on  the  road  leading  from  Jonestown 
to  Fredericksburg;  about  300  yards  from  the  latter  place,  on 
the  banks  of  a small  s'tream.  It  was  some  32  feet  long,  if> 
feet  wide,  and  one  stor>'  high,  with  a garret  extending  over  the' 
walls  of  the  house,  the  floor  of  which  was  pierced  with  loop- 
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holes.  It  was  torn  down  about  1891  and  the  logs  used  in  the 
new  building  which  stands  nearbv,  if  not  quite,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  house.  It  was  then  noticed  that  the  loop-holes  were 
blackened  with  powder,  showing  the  active  use  to  which  they 
had  be^n  put. 

The  Moravian  Church,  also  used  as  a place  of  defense,  was 
located  three  miles  northwest  from  Fredericksburg  and  five 
miles  north  from  Joq£st0wn,  on  the  road  leading  from  Freder- 
icksburg to  Lickdale/^hmg  the  mountain.  It  stood  on  what 
was  recently,  and  may  stm*  be,  the  property  of  Josiah  Shugar, 
about  fifty  3’ards  north  of  the  Fredericksburg  road,  and  200 
.3'ards  northwest  from  the  new  church.  The  graveyard,  in 
which  It  is  said  many  were  buried,  whcr  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  is  about  200  feet  in  rear  of  Shugar’s  barn.  The 
bam  and  house  which  now  st^nd  on  the  property  were  parth" 
built  of  logs  from  the  old  church,  whicl^  looked  to  be  in  an 
e.xcellent  state  of  preservation.  It  was  torn  down  some  tweiitv 
years  ago.  < 

Where  the  Swatara  makes  a sharp  bend,  near  .’Squire  Reed's 
house,  Adam  Harper  settled  at  an  early  period,  when  his  loca- 
' tion  was  the  most  western  in  the  county  and  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  Indians  who  had  a- string  of  wigwams  hard  by.  He 
kept  the  first  public  house  in  all  that  region,  still  known  as 
“Harper’s  Tavern.  ” -A  short  half  mile  to  the  south  of  it  stood 
another  place  of  refuge  where,  in  1756,  the  Indians  killed  five 
or  six  white  persons.  A sister  of  Major  . Leidig  was  scalped, 
but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  survived  this  barbarous  act  and 
lived  for  years  afterwards. — ^'(  Rupp,  p.  353. ) 

About  two  miles  distant  from  Harper’s,  and  one  and  a half 
miles  south  from  the  village  of  Mt.  Xebo,  on  the  Swatara 
creek,,  are  still  found  caves  which  local  tradition  unites  in 
saying  were  used  by  the  settlers  as  places  of  refuge  from  the 
-Indians. 

Besides  the  places  of  refuge  which  I have  jvist  named,  all  of 
which  were  located  in  the  very  midst  of  the  terrible  scenes  of 
• daily  occurrence,,and,  at  times,  probably  occupied  by  soldiery, 
there  were  other  buildings,  more  remote  but,  none  the  less. 
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also  frequently  needed  to-shelter  the  suffering  inhabitants.  It 
is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  they witnessed  any  fighting 
or  that  their  halls  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  armed  Provincial 
soldiery.  Because  of  this  fact,  in“part,  but,  more  especially,  * 
“Because  our  esteemed  and  learned  co-member,  the  Rev.  P.  Q? 
Croll,  has  so  well  written  of  them  in  his  “Ancient  and  Historic 
Landmans  of-the  Lebanon  Valley,’’  I will  content  myself  by 
mereli^al^grn/ntion  of  them.  They  were  the  “John  Light” 
hous^^jSilapidated  stone  structure  in  the  northwest  section  of 
our  city,  now  fast  gor^  to  ruin  ; the  house  of  Mr.  George 
Gloninger,  I 'j  mUes  \^^t  fronT' Lebanon,  near  the  Colebrook 
Furnaces,  now  a remodeled  fa j#u ^fUTrscT^lK^HhTch ’ ’ house, 
one-quarter  mile  north  of  the  Annville  R.  R.  station,  erected 
in  i75i,  and  the  old  building  of  the^  Zeller  homestead,  near 
Newmanstown,  asCwell  'as  the  house  of  Philip  Bredtenbach,  a 
short  distance  east  of  Myerstown,  and  ihe  Myer  mansion  itself. 

One-tenth  part  of  the  horrors  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
in  Pennsylvania  were  never  known  and  will  never  be  told. 
Happily  for  Lebanon  County  its  history  is  not  quite  as  bloody 
as  is  some  of  its  sisters;  probably  because  of  its  small  size,  but, 
Heaven  knows,  it  is  bad  enough.  Even  the  few  records  which 
still  remain  to  us  are  sufficient  to  indelibly  imprint  this  truth 
on  our  memories.  “Shockiijg,”  says  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Province,  in  1755,  concerning  out.  locality,  “are  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  those  who  escaped  of  the  horrid  cruelties  and 
indecencies,  committed  by  the  merciless  savages,  on  the  bodies 
of  those  unhappy  wretches  who  fell  into  their.hands,  especially 
the  women,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  these  far  e.xceecL 
those  related  of  the  most  abandoned  pirates.” 

In  Hanover  Township,  on  November  id,.  i755.  a party  of 
Indians  who  had  crossed  the  Susquehanna  commenced  their 
bloody  work  and  murdered  thirteen  persons. 

On  June  8thr  i75^v  at  “The Hole,”  Swatara  Gap,  they  crept 
up,  unobserved,  behind  the  fence  of  Felix  Wuench  and  shot 
him,  as  he  was  ploughing,  through  the  breast  ; he  cried,  la- 
mentably, and  ran,  but  the  Indians  soon  caught  up  to  him 
and,  although  he  defended  himself  some  time  with  his  whip. 
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they  cut  his  head  and  breast  with  theirtomahawks  and  scalped 
him.  His  wife,  hearing  his  cries  and  the  report  of  two  guns, 
ran  out  of  the  house,  but  was  soon  taken  by  the  enemy  who 
carried  her^  with  one  of  her  own  and  two  of  her  sister’s  child- 
ren, awaywith  them,  after  setting  the  house  on  fire  and  other- 
wise destroying  propert}'’. 

A servant  boy,  who  was  at  some  distance,  seeing  this,  ran 
to  his  neighbor,  George  Miess,  who,  though  hc-'had  a lame 
leg.  ran,  with  his  son,  directly  after  the  Indians,. raising  at  the 
same  time  a*  great  noise,  which  so  alarmed  the  Indians  that 
they  imniediately  ran  off,  leaving  behind  them  a tub  of  butter 
and  side  of  bacon.  Mr.  Meiss  then  went  to  the  house,  which 
was  in  flames,  and  threw  down  the  fences  in  order  to  save  the 
barn.  The  Indians  had  drunk  all  the  brandy  in  the  spring 
house,  and  took  several  gammoife,  a quantity  of  meal,  some 
loaves  of  bread,  and  a great  many  other  things  with  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  of  Mr.  Miess  they  would  have' 
attacked  another  house.  They  shot  one  of  the  horses  in  the 
plough,  and  dropfied  a large  PVench  knife. — (Penn.  Gaz.,  June 
G-  * 73d.  ) 

In  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Sarge  to  Mr.  Rupp,  the  historian, 
he  says;  “Mr.  Meiss,  some  years  ago,  informed  my  father 
that  t\yo  of  his  brothers  fell  a victim  to  gratify  the  destructive 
propensity  of  the  Indians.  One  of  them  was  shot  dead  on  the 
spot,'  the  other,  for  his  life,  made  for  the  house  : having  reach- 
ed his  goap  and  while  in  the  act  of  leaping  a fence,  a ruthless 
Indian,  hard  on  his  heels,  sunk  his  tomahawk  in  the  head  of 
his  victim  who  expired  instantly.” — (Rupp,  p.  321.) 

Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Wuench,  the  savages  killed  a 
child  of  Laurence  Deppel’s,  a boy  about  four  years  old,  who 
was  found  cruelly  murdered  and  scalped.  Another  lad,  about 
six  years  old,  was  carried  off. — (Penn.  Gaz.,  June  17,  1756.) 

On  June  26,  they  surprised  and  scalped  two  men,  P'ranz  Al- 
bert and  Jacob  Haendsche,  also  two  lads,  P'rederick  Weiser 
and  John  George  Miess,  who. were  ploughing  in  the  field  of 
one  P'ischer,  and  Shot  two  horses.  — ( Schwaterer  Kirchen 
Buch. ) 
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At  the  Hreitenbach  Ironse.  near  Mrerstown.  Philip  Breiten- 
bach,  the  o\vu€r.  was  wont,  on  occasions  of  alarm,  to  b^t  a 
drum,  on  an  eminence  nearby,  ami  >eall  in  his  neighbors  from^ 
^heir  work.  On  one  such  occasion  tlie  Indians  are  said  to 
liave  pursued  them  close  to  the  house,  when  one  of  the  innmt^es 
took  up  a gun  and  shot  a savage  dead  on  tlie  spot. — ( Rupp, 

P-  0^3- ) " » 

Oue  eveniug,  in  175b  or  1757.  Adam  Ulrich’s  father  and 
grandfifther  \A'ere  feeding  their  cattle  when  they  were  surprised 
by  the  Indians  but,  fo^natel^,  e.scaped  and  eluded  their  pur- 
suers,* whereupon  th^atter  killed  all  the  cattle  by  cutting  out 
their  tongues. — ( Rup)p,  p.  -s- 

Jacob  and  Henry  Roman,  brothers,  both  young  men,  having 
been  taken  captive  were  tied  in  a s^luded  thicket  by  the  In- 
dians who  left,  it  is  presumed.  to  go  to  the  Conestoga  Indians 
and  then  return,  but.  in  the  interim,  a Mr.  Shallv,  on  his  way 
to  Lebanon,  chanced  to  pass,  and.  upon  their  calling,  released 
them  and  enabled  them  to  return  to  their  parents  living  near 
the  present  town  of  Palmyra.  — ( Rupp.  p.  334.  ) 

On  Mav  ib.  1737, "John  Spitler,  son-in-law  to  Jacob  Miley, 
was  shot  dead  while  fixing  up  a pair  of  bars,  and  his  body 
cruelly  mangled.  Mrs.  Spitler  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
watch  house  at  her  father’s,  a few  miles  from  Stumptown. 
Spitler’s  mangled  corpse  was  interred  in  the  graveyard  at  Heb- 
ron, near  Lebanon,  where  the  record,  touching  his  murder, 
may  still  be  seen. — ( Rupp,  p.  310.  ) 

- In  August,  1757,  as  John  Winklebach's  two  sons,  and  Joseph 
Fischbach.  a Provincial  soldier,  went  out  about  sunrise  to 
bring  in  the  cows,  they  were  fired  upon  by  about  fifteen  In- 
dians. The  two  lads  were  killed,  one  bekig  scalj^ed,  the  other 
reaching'the  house  before  he  died.  The  soldier  was  wounded 
in  the  head. — ( Egle  II.  p.  ^65.  ) 

In  the  Atrtumn  of  i'75b,  a company  of  ten  Indians  came  to 
the  house  of  Xoah  Frederick,  while  ploughing,  killed  and 
scalped  him,  and  carried  away  three  children  that  were  with 
him,  the  eldest  but  nine  years  old.  This  was  in  Hammer 
township. 
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A correspondent  of  the  Penn 'a  Gazette,  from  the  same  town- 
ship, writes,  in  its  issue  of  May,  1757,  that  the  house  of  Isaac 
Snevely  was  set  on  fire  and  entirely  consumed,  with  eighteen 
horses  and  cows,  and  that,  oa  May  17th,  five  men  and  a woman 
were  killed  and  scalped  about  thirty  miles  from  Lancaster.  In 
another  letter,  dated  August  iith,  it  is  stated  that,  on  Monday, 
the  8th,  George  Mauerer  was  killed  and  scalped  whilst  cutting 
oats  in  George  ScheflTer’s  field.  “There  isj3ow,“  says  the 
same  writer,  “such  a severe  sickness  in  these  parts — the  like 
has  not  b^en  known — that  many  families  can  neither  fight  nor 
run  away,  which  occasions  great  distress  on  the  frontiers.  Had 
.it  notT^een  for  forty  men  which  the  Province  has  in  pay  in  this 
township,  little  of  the  harvest  could  have  been  saved,  as  the 
time  for  which  they  have  been  engaged  is  nearly  elapsed,  the  , 
inhabitants  hope  the  governyjent  will  continue  them  in  the 
service,  else  the  consequences  will  be  dreadful.’’ 

On  Monday,  May  22,  Barnabas  Tolon  was  killed  and  scalped 
in  Hammer  township,  “and  we  are,’’  savs  the  Editor  of  the 
Penn ’a  Gazette,”  well  informed  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  persons  have  been  murdered  and  carried  off  from  that 
part  of  Lancaster  ( Lebanon)  county,  by  the  Indians,  since  the 
war  commenced.*  and  that -lately  three  have  been  scalped  and 
are  still  living.” 

We  are  all  so  familiar  with  the  touching  story  of  Regina,  the 
Indian  captive,  who  lived  in  the  borders  of  this  county,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  repeat  it. 

With  more  or  less  frequency  the  sad  story  runs  on  until  De- 
cember, 1763,  when  the  hostile  savage  was  seen  for  the  last 
time  within  the  limits  of  Lebanon  county. 

And  so  our  narative  comes  to  an  end.  As  we  look  upon 
the  fair  and  peaceful  scenes  which  now  surround  us  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  the  terrible  past  was  more  than  the  horrible  ^ 
dream  of  a diseased  imigination,  but  it  was  alas!  too  real. 
All  honor  to  the  noble  men  who,  by  their  sufferings,  made 
possible  our  happiness.  May  we,  their  descendants,  never  put 
to  shame  their  tojls  and  sacrifices  for  us. 
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Letter  as  to  Location. 


’’  Bv  C.\PT.  H.  M.  M.  Rich.ards. 

,In  the  early  part  of  December,  1901,  the  following  item  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  papers  : — - 

“A  movement  has  been  started  in  lower  Schuylkill  county 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  Regipa  Hartman,  the  hero- 
ine of  a pathetic  story  familiar  to  all.”  ^ 

“The  ruins  of  the  Hartman  home  are  one  of  the  landmarks 
near  Orwigsburg.  Regina  Hartman  and  her  mother,  tfre  bur- 
ied in  Christ  LutJieran  cemetery,  near  Stouchsburg.  ” 

This  claim,  that  the  Hartman  familv  resided  in  Schuylkill 
'county,  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the  accepted  belief  that 
the  tragedy  occurred  in  what 'is  now  known  as  Lebanon  county 
that  the  author  of  the  within  paper,  who  has  given much  study 
to  the  subject  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  re(piested  to  e.\press  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  re- 
ply is  herewith  given. 

I)R.  S.  P.  HKILMAX,  SucRK'iWKV,  I 
LntJ.vxox  Cot'NTv  IIistokic.u.  Society.  1 
Mv  I)k.\k  Sir  : — 

I have  read,  with  much  interest,  your  favor  of 
Dec’r  I 2,  1901 , concerning  the  proposed  memorial  to  be  erected 
near  Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  county,  to  Regina  Hartman,  the 
Indian  captive. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  express  an  authentic  opinion  on  this 
subject  as  there  is  a dearth  of-^dl  necessary  data.  The  Hart- 
mans were  but  a poor  Germau  family,  of  no  prominence  what- 
ever. Had  it  not  been  tliat  the  widow  was  thrown  in  contact 
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with  the  Kev.  Henry  Melchior  Mnhkuherg  it  is  (jiiite  sure  their 
name  even  w(5Tihl  not  Jiave  appeared  on  the  page  of  hi^tOrv. 
despite  theirsatl  experience  which  oifly  resembled  that  of  inany^ 
—others  who  went,  down  to  unknown  graves  at  the  same  time.j 
In  the  Hallische  Xachrichten,  page  1029.  old  edition,  Mlih- 
lenberg  tells  how  the  w^idow  Hartman,  accompanied  bv  her  re- 
stored daughter.  Regina,  chilled  on  him.  in  February,  1765,  to 
procur^  a Bil>^e  and  Hymn  Hook.  He  was  so  struck  with 
their  pathetic  story  that  he  narrates,  in  detail,  how  tljey  emi- 
grated from  ReutlingeH^  WurtViuberg,  to  America,  and  settled 
on  the  frontier  somd  hundred  miles  fronl  Philadelphia,  at  a 
place  where  they  had  neigh bors^7''Th<?same  laith  and  nation- 
ality as  their  own.  Here,  on  October  16,  1755.  while  the  wife 
and  one  son  had.,  gone  to  the  mill.  t|ie  Indians  murdered  her 
husband  and  other  son,  destroyed  t|;ie  house  by  fire  and  drag- 
ged the  daughters,  Barbara  and  Regina,  into  captivity.  .Muh- 
lenberg adds  that  the  widow  then  “came  further  down  to  Rev. 
Kurt/.’s  ccmgregation ’ ’ (at  Stouchsburg  ) . where  she  felt  her- 
self to  be  in  safety.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  finding 
and' restoration  of  Regina,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

.\s  Muhlenberg’s  record  comes  from  the  lips  of  .Mrs.  Hart- 
man herself  we  must  consider  it  authentic.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  rememlier  that  he  wrote  thus  to  the  Halle  fathers  not 
to  narrate  an  historical  fact  but  to  state  the  spiritual  condition 
of  Regina  who,  with  her  mother,  came  weary  miles  to  get  the 
book  which,  as  the  girl  expressed  it,  gave  God's  words  to  us, 
and  that  other  book  which  would  tell  her*how  to  talk  to  God 
in  return.  Nowhere,  in  his  letter  does  he  give  the  first  nanfes 
of  either  father  or  sons,  nor  does  he  tell  definitely  where  they 
originally  located,  except  as  given  aboveT~ 

There  can  be  hardly  any  question  that  all  the  authentic  writ- 
ings which  have  appeared  concerning  Regina  have  come,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  from  .Muhlenberg’s  record.  If  so,  the  writers,  of 
course,  knew  no  more  about  the  subject  than  did  .Muhlenberg. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hartman's  first  name  was  John,  and  that 
one  of  the  sons  was  named  Christian,  but,  before  admitting 
this  as  a fact,  I should  want  to  be  confronted  with  undoubted 
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proofs.  In  the  same  way,  Orwigsburg  may  readily  say  that 
the  lamily  came  from  its  locality,  but  I am  most  curious  to 
know  on  what  unquestioned  data  this  claim  is  based. 

I am  aware  that  the  Rev.  R.  Weiser,  in  his  interesting  story, 
states  tliat  much  of  his  data  was  obtained  orally,  having  been 
transmitted  by  his  grandmother  to  him  when  he  was  a little 
t)oy.  His  whole  book,  however,  indicates  that  he  has  drawn 
very  fully  upon  his  imagination  and,  in  no  case,  does  any  suf- 
ficient evidence  seem  to  be  adduced  to  cover  various  important 
statements  made. 

It  is'a  fact  that  a small  settlement  of  Germans  was  made 
near  Orwigsburg  as  early  as  1750,  and  that  they  were  among 
the  many  sufferers  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  It 
may  even  be  that  a John  Har^fian  was  one  of  their  number 
who  was  murdered  at  that  time,  and  yet  I cannot  help  but 
think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  their  claim  in  this 
instance.  ■< 

In  the  first  place,  Rupp,  in  his  “History  of  Berks  and  Leb- 
anon Counties, says  tlrat  the  family  settled  <m  the  frontier  of 
' the  present  Lebanon  county.  We  know  that  .Mr.  Rupp  was  a 
careful  and  accura’te  historian,  and  his  statement  is  worthy  of 
some  credence  at  least,  especially  as  no  one  else,  up  to  this 
time,  has  proven  otherwise. 

In  the  ne.xt  place,  we  can  say,  positively,  that  there  is  no 
record  of  the  hostile  Lndiaus  having  reachetl  the  locality  of  Or- 
wigsburg until  Xoveuiber,  or  even  December,  1755,  while 
many  murders  were  committed  in  and  around  Swatara  Gap 
(luring  October,  and  Muhlenberg  says  the  family  were  killed 
on  October  16. 

Then,  again,  we  have  a cotemporary  record  of  the  murder  of 
Henry  Hartman,  in  October,  who  lived  just  beyond  the  Swa- 
tara Gap.  Those  who  went  to  bury  him  make  no  mention  of 
his  family,  or  a murdered  son,  and  as  they  found  his  body  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  of  his  home -the  house  could  hardly  have  been 
destro\-ed  by  fire.  * I do  not  claim  this  was  the  father  of  Re- 
gina, although  the  date  and  name  are  strangely  coincident,  but 
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cerlaiiilv  here  did  li\e  a llaiAiiian  lamilv  uhi.  mav  haw  liad 
naniosakc^  near  l>y.  ' ^ 

And  lastly,  \vc  are  t<jld  that  the  widow  Ik-d  “ Inrl her,  d<nvn 
to  where  Rev.  Kurt/  had  his  eon^jia  j^atioii  in  the  'rulpehoeken 
reKioH.  'I'his  is  exactly  where  .all  the  refn;,^wcs  fU-<l  who  < anie 
through  the  Swatara  (<ap.  It  was  their  natnr.il  reluj.;e.  I lad 
the  Hartman  laniily  li\ed  near  < )rwi^shiirc'  tliev  would  liavi- 
fled  either  through  the  ( jap  at  I’orl  (^'linlon,  or  iKue  i ro'^scd 
the  mountains  at  h'<jrt  !•  ranklin  some  ten  or  twelve  mik-s  tow 
ards  the  kehi^h  River.  In  that  case  their  natural  refuse  would 
have  lieeii  either  Albany  township  ol  I'erks  county  or  Re.ulin^ 
itself. 

( )f  course,  to  a certain  extent  this  is  all  ci»njecture,  and  vet, 
to  my  mind,  it  is  ;,(ood  reasoning.  It  seems  to  m^  it  leaves  the 
balance  of  ]>roof  in  favor  of  bebaiion  < ounty,  ami  ealls  for 
und«»ubted  facts  and  data  from  (>rwi^sbur^  before  vieldin),^  the 
palm  l<;  them  It  would  be  a souk  e of  C'feat  re;_'ret  should 
they  erevt  a monument  to  Retina  llaitman  ti>o  hastily,  brin;^ 
in^  possible  reproach  upon  themselves,  ami  < .ausinc'  a jmssible 
jteiA’ersion  of  true  history. 

I would  su;;;;est  that  this  matter  be  broa;<h.t  before  the  I.el>- 
anon  CoTuTH'  Iiistoricai  S<i<  iety,  at  its  coniin;^  meetin;,;,  and 
licit  authority  be  then  yo ven,  its  secret;iry^‘ to  enter  into  rum- 
s;  ond(  1C '•  with  the  proper  pe.''sons  at  ( )i’.vj|^sbur^  with  a view 
of  ascert.iinin;^  fumi  wheiiee  they  obtain  sueh  umhuibtt-il  dat.i 
as  to  I'karr.iiit  them  in  taking  their  pn.»p<<serl  action 

Sincerely  \’ours, 

II.  M M RICllARHS 

In  accordam  e with  this  su;4;(e-stion  the  matter  was  bnm;,tht 
beffrre  the  kel>am;n  County  Ilistorial  Society,  and  its  Secretary 
reipR-sted  l<r  investigate  in  tlie  directimi  mentioneil  kvery  ef- 
fort was  made  to  ojien  uj)  a ea^rrespondem  e on  the  subjei  l with 
the  authorities  at  (^Jrwi^sbur^,  Init  the  efforts  only  resulted  in 
failure,  as  no  rejrly  was  reeeive-ii  to  any  of  the  ccuniminicalions 
sent,  nor  could  it  be  ascertained  who  was  responsible  lor  the 
statemenls  made  in  the  newspapers. 
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The  Story. 
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T^Iii  III'-  I';i|>i-r  on  "I,el>an«iti  County  in  tin:  Frmn  li  ;nnl  In- 
tlnni  W'ar.  l»y  Caj)t.  II.  .M.  ’.M . Kinharfln,  liricf  allcwion  in 
ina'l';  to  tin-  story  of  I<r;(ina  Jlartni.'iM.  '1’ he  marling  of  that 
i'ai>'-r  I'-'I  to  oin-  oilier  <liH<UJHHion  ol  the  hnig  (linjinletl  rjms»ti»;ii 
as  to  tin-  lor  alion  of  tin’s  Lragie  r><-rnrrcrm  e,  hringing  rrut  the 
st.-itr-nn-nl  that  tln-r«-  were  tvv»»  Hartman  fanhliies,  rjiie  rm  the 
S'litiylkill  Comity  sirl»- r<f  tin-,  hruttnlary  lijm  ainl  ain/ther  »;n 
til'-  C'-hanoM  County  sirle,  that  to  this  f;n  t was  'lin:lhe«'«<n- 
t .'  I'l i<  t i',ii , i>r  '''uifusimi,  of  j</<~iti<m,  ami  furtln-r  that  tlie 
.’.t!i;'lit  (,f  kI'  ii'  <•  is  in  f.avr»f  ni  the  vn*w  that  the  Lehanon 
t '»mit-,'  n.artm.an  was  th‘-  Hartman  was  the  father  rrf  K«- 

;on  t Harlm an 

'iiihi'-'jii'  iit  tills  'lrs<  iissnm,  ami  in  vit-w /jf  a < laim  as  to 
Ml'-  Ilarlman  iiiatf-r  marie  lor  < >rwigsl#nrg,  Sr'lniylkiil  C<»  , 

' apt  )<  ;<  li.-ir'!s„ -w  li<;  is  km>wti  In  \j*-  a j»ains  tak  ing  invesiiga 
tor  aii'l  ' ;ir'-fiil  as  to  Ins  r-om  lusir^ns,  was  r'-'im-ste'!  In  siihmit 
vs  as  l<;  tins  'iispiitr-rl  maltr-r  <>i  I'n  atir^n.  T’ltese  viev.-s 
an-  '-ill  aeli'-rl  m a I'-tl'T  l<j  tin- Sr:^T‘'lary  of  the  S<X'iety,  as  just 
n rnl  ’A’hilst  Ins  ' run  lusions  arv  not  of  a j»r/siti*.'e  i/T*U  r tin"/ 
an-  a-  p'/sitn.'-  as  his  r«'V-ar'  li*-s  p'-rmitterj  him  to  rh-rlare,  atnl 
;'0-:t;-,‘-  '-ri',!i',Mi  \o  jnslrfy  I/-ham/n  Crmnty  in  a'lliering  to  its 
• ‘ r‘-tol';r‘  < laiiii  as  having  within  ;ts  hr^r'l'-rs  tin-  ^pol  wln'f‘- 
’ Ifartiiiaii  frag'-'ly  was  ‘-nar  te»l 

h‘  . Hr  Cyrils  C'/rl  in  his  arlmiraole  histr/rir-al  sketr'h  r,i 
no'.  If'.;iry  i'.omju'rt  ami  his  Cam;/aign  of  ati'l  ' 

n •'  Ts  rh‘-  H.arf.ma:!  mattr-r,  hnt  mak'-s  \:o  attempt  tr;  Ir^eate 
r.;‘  -/'a.,  sp'-aking  'uilv  i,f  it  as  tliat  ‘ One  tn'rman  wr>man 
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iVoin  Hast  I’ounsyU  ania  caiiu  ■ to  Carlisle  > ' 'in  scarcli  of  a 
dau^^liter,  who  had  l>ocii  carried  otf  nine  years  hefore..’-^ 
Jud^e  S.  W’.  Pennypacker.  v>l  Pliilaclylpfiia . in  a recent  address 
heft) re  the  Penn 'a  Historical  Society;  referred  in  feeling  terms 
to  Regina  Hartman.  l>nt  wisel\-  relrained  from  naming  a loca-' 
tion.  Rev.  R.  \\'eiser,  in  Ids  'Regina,  the  ( lerman  CajHi\'e." 
iS(io,  page  ;,4,  after  giving  fhe  time  o!'  the  arri\al  of. John 
H.artman  ^id  his*fam:ly  at  Philadelj>lna.  his  deiiartnre  from 
tliere  t(.)wards,  and  through,  Reading.  Ids  route  ni)  tliruugh 
lleidelheig  Township.  IJ^ks  Co.,  by  the  lujine  of  Conrad 
W'eiser.  later  Womelsdon.  (lecla^ec^UuU_^jy|Un  crossed 

u\'er  the  Bine  Mountains  at  a pass  which  was  pointed  out  to 
him.  and  "selected  a beantitul  S]iot  near  where  Orwigsburg  in 
Schuvlkill  County,  now  stands."  But  It  is  elsewhere  authen- 
tically declared  that  alter  the  murder  of-  the  husband  and  son, 
the  huining  ot  her  house,  and  the  iheiL  ol  two  ol  her  children. 
.Mrs  Hartman  "lied  lurlher  ilowii  to  the  interior  settlements 
at  Tulpehocken.  Il  the  claimed  t •rwig.-.barg  location  is  C(.)r- 
rect  how  could  Mr>.  Hartman  ha\'e  lied  further  do'vvn  and  vet 
arrive  at  d'ulpehocken  It  must  ha\e  b-een  one  oi  the  drafts 
upon  Id.s  imagination  that  Re.\'.  W'eiser  admits  he  had  fre- 
([Uentlv  to  make  in  order  to  biiiig  togetiiei'  the  \'arious  links  of 
the  claim  of  his  story. 

Aft  Capt.  Richards  has  shown,  .Muhlenberg  hartlly  re;)orted 
the  Hartman  stor\-  to  the  fathers  in  Holland  for  the  mere  rea- 
son.that  it  was  more  cruel  than  hundreds  of  otjiers  of  just  such 
occurrences  during  that  period,  rather  was  it  his  ])urp(;se  to 
thereby  illustrate  the  great  spiritual  destitut’on  of  these  earl\- 
settlers,  and  thereby  the  more  eiTectually  to  gnlist  spiritual  aid 
from  Holland.  Be  that  as  it  may.  nevertheless  the  stijrv  ha^ 
lived,  and  continues  to  live.  And  why  f Truly  because  il 
stands  out  pre-eminently  as  a store  ol  a mother  s lo\  c.  a sti;r\' 
of  filial  devotion,  a story  ol  piety  am(.mg  the  lo\vl\-,  a store 
which  accentuates  the  sweetness  ol  (»erman  ediildlnjod,  a story 
that  comes  down  to  us  with  the  halo  ol  some  religious  romance 
from  those  far  off  days  })eril  and  trial  to  remind  us  now,  as 
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then,  e\'er  of  the  assurance  that  once  comh^rted  in  time  of 
peril  e\  en  a Prince  in  Israel  — 

For  the  Lord  (iod  is  a sun  and  a shield  : 

The  Lord  gives  grace  and  glory  ; 

He  will  withhold  no  go»jd  thing  from  the  pious." 

d'o  readers  of  Pennsyhania  colonial  e\'ents  the  story  of  Re- 
giiia  the  (lerman  captive  is  a familiar  one.  Xi >t  so. perhaps  fo 
all  those  within  our  hearing,  and  to  those  for  whom  now  a 
fuller  coiupilation  of  tlie  history,  traditions  and  folklore  of 
Lebanon  county  is  being  made.  And  in  as  much  as  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  foregoing,  and  more  forcibly  by  the  evidence 
submitted  by  CajA.  Richards,  that  the  conect  location  of  this 
tragic  event  is  rightfully  j)laced  within  the  territory  of  what  is 
now  Lebanon  count\'  we  ventiukr  to  add  asummari/.ed  account 
of  the  story,  for  the  further  ]>urpose  also  ^f  bringing  it  again 
within  the  possible  j)erusal  of  our  own  people,  and  to  have  it 
incorporated  with  the  annals  of  Lebanon  county,  to  \t^hich  we 
claim  the  story,  belongs,  and  also  as  ]')ro])erl\-  supplemental  to 
the  deeply  intcrestiiig  historical  Paper — “I.ebation  Count}'  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War." 

In  coin]>iling  the  narrative,  I shall  take  for  authority  Rupp's 
statement  of  Rev.  .Muhlenberg’s  briet  account,  the  Re\'.  'Ihald's 
statement  of  the  incident  in  his  t-abbath  Sclvool  d'eacher^  also 
ipioted  by  Ru]))),  .and  Re\'.  Weiser  s aceajunt  of  the  story,  in 
the  ]>reface  to  which  hestatesthat  ’ ‘.Muhlenberg  did  not  record 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  case.  Those  who  were  accpiainted 
with  .Mrs.  Hartman  and  her  daughter,  and  wlnj  often  saw  her, 
and  had  more  time  t(j  coiu'erse  with  her  than  Dr.  .Muhlenberg, 
would,  of  course,  le.irn  more  of  the  ])articulars.  .My  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Flsther  Weiser. — a daughter  of  Chd.  Jacob  Levan, 
and  daughter-in-l.iw  t(j  Conrad  Weiser,  was  born  in  1734,  and 
died  in  Wonielsdorf,  IWrks  Co.,  Pa,,  in  iS2'),  at  the.-advanced 
age  of  .S(>,  — was  well  acijuaintetl  with  Mrs.  Hartman  and  Re- 
gina ; and  when  I was  a UtUe  bo\',  I otten  heard  her  tell  the 
story  ol  the  Harthian  massacre  and  the  captivit}'  ol  Regina'. 

John  Haitman  was  born  June  eo,  i7i<>,  in  a (arm  house  m ar 
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the  old  city  of  Reutlingeii  in  the  kingiioin  of  Wurteinbnrg,  Ger- 
many. He  waS^he  younger  of  two  sons,  of  pious  and  fairty 
intelligent  parents,  attended  such  sch6ols  as  were  to  be  had  in 
-t^ose  days,  was  brought  up  nnd  confirmed  in  the  Lutherai^ 
Church,  aud  married  Magdalena  Swart/.,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children,  George,  Barbarb,  Regina  and  ChristiaiT.  Along  with 
the  great  tide  of  Palatines  tcf  America  that  set  in  the  early  part 
of  the  i8th  cent'^dry  came  this  Hartman  with  his  family,  arriv- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  Juue  20,  1744.  He  soon  arranged  to  work 
his  way  from  there  iinyacfd  as  b^t  he  could,  passing  through 
Reading,  up  into.  the  julpehocken  region,  where  he  seemed  to 
have  come  in  contact  with  acciuaintances  of  his  in  his  former 
home  in  Wurtemburg,  and  more  especially  with  the  Rev.  John 
Nicholas  Kurt/,  a Minister  of  his  dwn  faith,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  who  was  well  acciuainted.in  that  section,  and  ver>’ 
helpful  to  these  immigrant  arrivals  in  advising  them  as  to  likely 
places  for  settling  down.  A number  of  Hartman  people 
( Penn'a.  Archives)  had  preceded  John  Hartman  into  this  sec- 
tion up  into  the  region  of  the  Swatara,  one  of  whom,  Henry 
Hartnian,  is  mentioned  as  settled  there,  and  of  whose  murder 
there  later  by  the  Indians  an  account  is  given  in  “Rupp's  His- 
torv  of  Berks  and  Lebanon  Counties."  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  Rev.  Kurt/  knew  of  the^  earlier  Hartmans,  that  he  told 
John  Hartman  of  them,  and  that  in  turn  Hartman  would  wish 
to  be  near  people  of  the  same  name,  if  not  actually  kinsmen,  or  ■ 
relatives,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  at  once  pushed  on  in 
that  direction,  that  is,  into  that  section  of  now  Lebanon  County 
near  the  Swatara  Gap,  along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains', 
called  “The  Hole,"  later  known  as  the  “Monroe  Valley,"  at 
least  it  is  from  this  section  that  ten  years  afterwards  came  the 
story  of  his  cruel  murder,  the  destruction  of  his  forest  home, 
and  the  further  affecting  story  of  hjs  widow  and  fatherless 
children. 

Here  then  in  this  valle^’  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  no  doubt  often  led  their  thoughts  to  their  former  moun- 
tain home  where  Reutlingen  is  so  romantically  situated,  Hart- 
man and  his  family  labored  and  wrought  to  establish  for  them- 
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selves  a home  in  the  new  world.  It  would  no  doubt  prov^e  an 
interesting  insert  could  one  portray  the  trials  and  toils  of- these 
years  of  their  pioneer  endeavor,  as  well  also  to  tell  of  the  joy 
of  their  now  freer  life,  untrammelled  by  the  restraints  and  in- 
toleraljle  repressions  of  their  former  peasant  condition.  Hard, 
as  certainly  was  the  lot  of  these  early  pioneer,  whose  conquest 
of  the  wilds  of  the  forest  was  constantly  in  the  presence-  of 
danger  and  great  privation,  yet  in  the  new  experiences  it 
brought,  in  the  satisfaction  of  sure  possession  of  the  fruits  of 
their  toil,  in  the  comforting  faith  of  the  abiding  immanence, 
ev'en  in  their  isolation,  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  in  their 
freedom  from  the  clashings  and  iniquities  that  so  loug  had  con* 
vulsed  Church  and  State  in  the  fatherland,  these  pioneers  found 
an  inspiration  that  neither  toil,  privation,  danger,  nor  isolation 
could  outweigh.  Whilst  we^ave  no  record  of  these  pioneer 
experiences  of  the  Hartman  household,  Vhich  was  in  nowise 
different  from  the  e.xperiences  of  other  pioneer  settlers,  yet  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  one  pre-eminent  feature  of  it  was 
that  of  a deeply  religious  spirit  that  prevailed  the  daily  life  of 
the  Hartman  family,  and  particularly  so  that  of  the  mother. 
Whilst  these  pioneers  in  many  instances  were  without  the  spir- 
itual opportunities  of  church  services,  pastoral  ministrations, 
and  other  spiritual  aids;  as  we  hav’e  them  so  abundantly  in  our 
day,  yet  they  contrived  to  keep  alive  their  faith  by  means  of  a 
few  treasured  books  which  every  immigrant  family  of  a pious 
turn  was  sure  to  have  brought  with  them  from  the  fatherland. 
This  limited  collection  of  dev’otional  books  was  sure  to  include 
a Family  Bible,  and  a Gesang-Buch,  to  which  often  was  added 
a copy  of  Arndt’s  Wahres  Christendum,  a Pra\'er  Book  of 
some  form,  and  a Catecliism.  Next  to  the  Bible  was  held  in 
highest  esteem  the  Gesang-Buch,  in  which  were  embodied 
tlie  grand  old  hymns  which  they  had  conimitted  to  memory, 
and  also  sung  in  the  fatherland,  hymns  such  as  the  noted 
hymn-writers,  Tersteegen,  Luther,  Neander,  and  others,  only 
could  write,  amj  which~to-day  areas  fresh  and  inspiring  as 
they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago  when  they  were  a part  of  the 
1 6th  century  Reformation  evolution  during  which  these  evan  — 
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gelistic  hyniu -writers  poured  forth  a "great  profusion  and  a 
grand  melody  of  song  in  triumph  of  a repristiuated  and  eYaii^ 
gelized  church.  In  teaching  her  children  these  old  but  famil- 
iariaeart-songs  the  mother  was  not  remiss,  and  how  well  in  a y 
most  pathetic  later  experience  it  stood  to  the  mother  for  hav-~ 
ing  taught  her  c^hildren  some  of  these  sweat  heart^ymns  is  the 
leal  climax  of  our  story,  as  feV  stories  have  a more  touching 
climax.  ^ 

Ten  years  of  their  pioneer  life  had  gone  by,  and  we  now  come 
to  that  period  during  which  for  a long  time  the  northern  and 
western  sections  of  wh«  is  was  the 

.scene  of  almost  constant  and  most  fiendish  Indian  murders  and 
rapine, so  well  describedbyCapt. Richards  in  his  Paper  on  “Leb- 
anon County  in  the-French  and  Indian  IVar,”  and  bv  him  still 
more  elaborately  told  in  his  comprehensive  contribution  to  the 
“Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,”  published  in  1895  by  State 
authority,  in  which  contribution  he  also  states  the  underlying 
causes  that  contributed  to  these  crimes,  and  a historical  resume 
of  the  French,  Indian  and  England’s  relations  in  North  Amer- 
ica.. The  Hartman  family  was  in  the  very  centre  of  this  field 
of  massacre  and  rapine.  Its  day  of  sorrow  had  come,  and 
whilst  in  a sense  not  sadder  than  that  of  many  other  border 
families  yet  in  another  sense  th'e  Hartman  tragedy  was  one  of 
unusual  and  many-sided  atrocity. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  16,  1755,  in  arranging  for  the  duties 
of  the  day  it  was  agreed  that  Mrs.  Hartman  and  "her  younger 
son,  George,  should  go  to  the  mill  for  a new  supply  of  flour, 
that  Hartman  and  the  older  son,  Christian,  should  as  usual  go 
out  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  that  the  two  girls,  Barbara  and 
Regina,  should  remain  in  the  house  for  household  work.  Some 
time  during  that  day,  and  whilst  Mrs.  Hartman  and  her  son, 
George,  were  -absent  on  , their  trip  to  the  mill,  which  was  at 
some  distance,  and  to  go  to  which  and  return  required  almost 
the  entire  time  of  a day,  a party  of  Indians  appeared  at  the 
Hartman  house,  killed  Harman  and  his  son,  Christian,  burned 
the  house,  and  carried  off  Barbara  and  Regina,  so  that  when 
Mrs.  Hartman  returned  she  found  her  house  burned,  husband 
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and  son  killed,  and  the  two  children  not  to  be  found.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  immediate  disposition  of  Mrs.  Hartman  and 
her  remaining  son  after  her  cruel  discovery,  except  that  by 
Rev.  Muhlenberg  who  says  that  ‘.‘she  then  fled  to  the  interior 
settlements  at  Tiilpehocken  and  remained  there.”  This  may, 
however,  be  only  a general  statement.  Another  account  is  that 
she  fled  to  her  nearest  neighbor,  then  three  miles  oflf,  and  that 
this  neighbor,  with  other  neighbors,  built  her  another  house  at 
the  former ^lace,  where  she  continued  to  reside.  The  latter 
story  is  a tradition,  but  tradition,  which  differs  only  from  writ- 
ten history  in  being  oral  history,  transmitted  orally  from  an- 
cestors to  posterity,  is  often  quite  as  reliable  as  the  wTitten 
kind. 

At  the  time  of  this  dreadful  occurrence  Barbara  Hartman 
was  at  the  age  of  about  eleven  years,  and  Regina  nine  years. 
Xo  further  authentic  account  is  given  of  Barbara.  Tradition 
gives  it  that  she  was  taken  with  this  band  of  Indians  alyng  with 
Regina  and  anqther  little  white  captive  girl,  Susie,  and  that 
after  proceeding. five  or  six  days  she  was  so  exhausted  by  her 
' forced  marches  that  she  became  ill,  and  could  go  no  furtner, 
whereupon  she  was  tomahawked  by  her  heartless  captors  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  burden  of  her  further  presence.  With 
the  hope  of  ransom  for  their  captives,  Regina  and  Susie,  the 
other  captive  girl,  were  given  some  measure  of  protection-  and 
care  by  tiieir  captives,  and  after  a further  journey  westward  of 
12  or  13  days  were  gfven  into  the  custody  of  an  old  Indian 
hag’.  Here  whilst  under  cruel  and  relentless  treatment  the 
ca’ptives  had  at  least  an  abiding  place,  and  whilst  they  could 
not  efface  from  their  memory  the  sad  events  that  led  to  their 
captivity,  and  their  separation  from  their  kin  and  mother,  they 
had  soni^e  diversion  from  their  ache  in  their  young  hearts  in  the 
company  of  Indian  children  with  whom  they  now  came  into 
contact,  in  the  new  scenes  around  them,  new  modes  of  life, 
and  new  forms  of  daily  toil,  such  as  weaving  bark  and  grass 
• baskets,  and  worl^ng  beads  on  purses  and  moccasins.  Some- 
times also  in  a moment  of  forgetfulness  the  old  squaw  might 
show  the  captives  some  cleverness,  and  ev’en  a sort  of  motherly 
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kindness.  Nevertheless- it  was  to  them  a state  of  sla very » the 
experience  of  \^hich  could  not  be  effa<|ed  from  their  daily  life 
by  any  conditions  however  temporari^  or  apparently  am^io- 
rating,  and  at  every  opportunity,  possibly  to  do  so  without  de- 
'tection  on  the  part  of  their  captors,  Regina  sought  some 
eluded  point  to  repeat  tl^e  prayers  she  had  been^  taught  in  her 
childhood  yesfcrs,  and  say  over  the  hymns  she  had  learned  from 
her  mother’s  and  also  in  turn  to  teach  these  to  her  little 
companjt)n  captive,  Susie. 

Turning  again  to  hefmothery  tradition  gives  it  that  ’during 
the  nine  years  of  her  (gild’s  captndty  she  made  numerous  at- 
tempts to  trace  her,  m^ing  twpiito  beyond  Read- 

ing. to  Philadelphia  to  see  the  Governor  and  army  officers,  and 
asJar  west  as  Fort  Pitt,  now  Pittsbu^,  but  never  a clue  did 
she  get  of  her  lost  child,  in  which  it, however,  must  be  under- 
stood she  was  no  more  unfortunate  than  hundreds  of  others 
who  had  similarly  been  despoiled  of  a loved  one. 

“In  1754  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England  on  a 
scale  that  involved  two  continents.”  On  the  American  side 
was  involved  the. underlying  problem  of  Anglo-Saxon  suprem- 
acy, and  as  a collateral  that  of  Christian  civilization  and  con- 
stitutional liberty.  In  this  war,  as  was  shown  in  Capt.  Rich- 
ards’ Paper,  the  .savage  and  cruel  side  of  the  Indian  was  fos- 
tered by  the  FrencE,  and  then  enlisted  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  purposes.  The  defeat  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Braddock  in  1755,  opened  the  way  for  swarms  of  these  ma- 
rauding Indians  to  do  their -deadly  work  amongst  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  resulting  in  the 
massacre  of  so  many  of  its  innocent  settlers,  and  the  captiv’ity 
of 5»o  many  helpless  victims.  The  Provincial  Government,  at 
first  supine  and  indifferent  to  the  wanton  destruction  of  its  cit- 
izens, at  length  was  aroused  to  its  sense  of  duty,  and  therebv 
was.  brought- about  toa^reat  extent  a termination  of  this  holo- 
caust of  massacre  and  rapine.  In  this  resultant  and  decisive 
trial  of  strength  no  name  is  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Col. 
Henry  Boquet,  who  at  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  near  Bushy 
Run,  in  Westmordaitd  county,’  at  that  time  in  Cumberland 

. .'i  * ^ 
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county,  on  Aug.  5 and  6,  1763,  broke  the  eastern  wing  of  the 
great  Pontiac  conspiracy,  delivered  our  fair  Province  of  this 
scourge,  and  also  brought  about  the  restoration  to  their'family 
and  home  of  many  Of  those  who  had  been  held  captives  by 
these,  border  ruffians.  As  a preliminary  to  the  Treaty  made 
after  this  battle,  in  which  Pontiac’s  forces,  under  the  lead  of 
Guyashuta,  the  celebrated  Seneca  chief,  were  thoroughly  sub- 
dued, Col.  Boquet  exacted  that  all  prisouersJjj  their  possession 
“without  any  exception,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  women, 
children,  whether  adopted  in  your  tribes,  married,  or  livdng 
amongst  you  under  any  denomination  and  pretence  whatever” 
shall  be  delivered  back  to  him  within  twelve  days.  The  In- 
dian chiefs,  now  thoroughly  cowed,  abjectly  promised  to  com- 
ply, and  in  due  time  several  hundred  captives  were  brought' 
into  Col.  Boquet's  camp,  which  had,  in  the  meantime  been  lo- 
cated 30  miles  further  to  the  Forks  of  t^f  Muskingum,  among 
them  90  Virginians.  116  Pennsylvanians,  men,  women^  and 
children,  and  subsequently  nearly  a hundred  moreVere  deliv- 
ered at  Fort*  Pitt.  Many  of  these  captives  were  the  wives, 
children,  or  relatives  of  the  very  v'olunteer  soldiers  who  so  re- 
cently had  been  in  fierce  combat  with  their  Indian  foes,  and 
the  scenes  that'  took  plade  at  the  recovery  and  recognition  of 
the  long  lost  ones  were  touching  in  the  e.xtreme.  Among  the 
captives  so  returned' was  Regina  Hartman,  altho  her  identity 
.was  of  course  not  known  to  Col.  Boquet.  The  regular  troops — 
42nd  Reg.  Royal  Highlanders,  60th  Reg.  Royal  Americans 
( recruits  from  the  German  and  Swiss  settlers  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  the  77th  Reg.  Montgomery  Highlanders — were  placed  at 
the  different  forts  and  posts  on  the  line  of  communication  pre- 
viously established  by  the  Provincial  Government,  whilst  the 
volunteers  returned  with  the  captives  to  the  provinces. 

A large  number  of  captives  were  taken  to  Carlisle,  at  that 
time  the  county  seat  qf  the  vast  section  known  as^umberland 
county,  in  which  was  included  all  the  western  territory  of 
Pennsylvania.  Col.  Bouquet  accompanied,  and  personally  su- 
pervised, this  transfer  of  captives.  In  the  meantime,  and  in 
anticipation  of  said  transfer,  he  had  it  made  known  in  all  the 
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Pennsylvania  ^lew'spapers,  and  invited  seekers^- oP  lost 

children  by  the  Indians  to  meet  him  jL  Carlisle  to  discover,  if 
possible,  their  wptive  kindred.  Thi|  announcement  fo^i- 
nately  came  under  the  notice  of  Rey.^urtz;  at  Tulpehocken, 
jjdio.  familiar  with  the  Hartman  story,  at  once  sought  out  Mrs. 
Hartman,  and  atl vised  her  to  go  at  once  to  Carlisle  in  one 
more  effort  to  find  lier  lost  child.  The  saddened  women,  dis- 
tresseil  by  hermany  previous  failures,  but  buoyed  by  a new 
hope,  quickly  ip^de  her  way  to  Carlisle,  and  after  telling  her 
story  to A.'ol . Boquet,  was  tiuiekly,  altho  with  a tumultuous 
heart,  ushered  into  the^resencVof  the  large  number  of  un  - . 
claime(f  captives. , | •<  , . 

But  alas!  for  the  sorrowing  motner,  even  if  her  little  Regina 
of  nine  years  ago  was  in  that  comp*any,  she  forget  to  take  into 
account  the  changes  that  she  shoul^  have  e.xpected  to  have 
been  wrought  in  these  nine  years  in  b^th  face  and  figure  of  her 
darling  of  years  ago.  It  was  no  longer  the  little  German 
maiden  with  clear  white  face  and  hands  and  flaxen  hair.  It 
was  no  longer  the  same  Regina  as  image  of  her  had  been  en- 
graved upon  the  mother's  heart  nine  years  ago  when  she  was 
yet  a "child.  Regina,  if  indeed  she  was  in  that  company,  was 
now  grown  up  to  full  stature,  and  her  appearance  in  every  re- 
spect, as  to  dress,  features  and  hair  of  her  Iread,  was  like  that 
of  an  Indian.  I'p.  and  dowit  went  the  heart-broken  mother, 
searching  and  peering  as  only  a-Vnother  can  search.  Others 
were  being  recognized,  but  to  these  two  no  sign  of  recognition 
was  vouchsafed.  Once  she  jiddressed  in  German  accents  one 
ofthe  taller  Indian  maidens,  one  with  lust'rous  blue  eyes,  in 
whom  the  mother  fancied  she  saw  a resemblance  to  her  child 
of  years  ago,  but  no  reply  came  to  her  appeal.  The  one  whom 
she  addressed  could  not  now  speak  the  laifguage  in  which  she 
was  spoken  to.  Weeping  bitterly  over  her  now  last  and  hnal 
failure. the  agonized  mother  was  about  to  turn  away,  vet  im- 
pelled by  some  undefiried  hope  to  linger.  Col.  Bociuet,  seeing 
her  distress,  approached  her,  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  asked 
her,  '‘Do  you  recollect  nothing  by  which  your  child  might  be 
discovered  ?”  She  replied  that  she  recollected  nothing  but  a 
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hymn  she  often  USed  to  sing  to  her  childreh7  The  Colonel  re- 
quested her  to  sing  that  hymn,  and  to  sing  it  as  she  used  to 
sing  it.  Staying  her  tears  for  a moment,  with  a brave  -heart 
but  with  trembling  voice  she  began  to  sing.  Scarcely  had  she 
sung  two  lines  when^out  of  the  company  rushed  an  Indian 
maidefl,  and  threw  herself  into  her  arms.  By  the  sweet  intona- 
tion of  that  simple  German  hymn  the  mother  had  sounded 
“the  lost  chord,”  that 

“ With  touch  of  infinite  calm 
, Quieted  pain  and  sorrow — 

Like  love  overcomes  strife  ; 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  their  discordant  life. 

That  linked  all  perplexed  meanings  . . 

Into  one  perfec^peace.  ” 

It  was  Regina  at  last,  a long  lost  daughter  and  a devoted 
mother  united  again,  and  at  last. 

The  hymn  * that  she  sang,  to  the  touching  minor  melody — 
“Wer  nur  deft  lieben  Goti  loest  walten,”  was  this  : — 

“ Allein  und  doch  nicht  ganz.alleine, 

Bin  ich  in  nieiner  einsamkeit, 

• * 

Dann  wann  ich  ganz  ve  rlassen  scheiiie. 

Vertreibt  mir  Je.sus  selbst  die  'zeit. 

Ich  bin-bey  ihm,  und  cr  bey  mir, 

So  kommt  mirs  gar  nicht  einsam  fur.  ’ 

“ Komm  icli  zur  welt,  man  redt  von  sachen. 

So  nur  auf  eitelkeit  geri^t. 

Da  muss  sich  lassen  der  ve.lachen. 

• ~ Der  etwas  von  dem  himmel  spricht, 

Drum  wunsch  ich  Helper  ganz  allein, 

Als  bey  der  welt  ohn  Oott  zn  seyn.” 

“ Verkehrte  konneu  leicht  verkehren  i* 

Wer  greiffet  pech  ohn  kleben  an  i*  . 

Wie  solt  ich  dann  dahin  begehren 

• The  entile  hyiiiii  eousist.s  of  nine  >tanzas.  Only  tlu*  lirst  three  and  last  stanzas 
are  here  given.  At  this  same  nieeUnn.-l hese  Otnihan  stanzas  were  snug  hy  .Miss  (,)live 
.M.  Herman.  Lebanon^ I’a..  in  effective  and  pathetic  manner  to  the  great  a(>preeialion 
of  the. Society. 
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W'o  uian  Gott  bald  fergessen  kann  ? 
Gesellschaft,  die  verdaclj^ig  scheint 
-I’nd  ofters  nach  detn  fall  Heweint.” 

✓ 

♦ * * ^ * * 

••  Werwoltedann  nun  nicht  erkenjien” 

Das  iclvstets  in  gesellschaft  bin  ? ^ 

* I'ml  will  die  welt  niich  einsam  nennen 
So  thu  sie  es  nur  imnierhin, 

'-V,  ’nug,  das  bey  niir,  wann  ich  allein 
- Gott  und  viel  tausend  engel  sevn. 

••  Alone,  and  yet  not  all  alone 

.Am  I^in  solitude  thoujli  drear, 

For  when  no  one  .seems  me  to  own. 

My  Jesus  will  himself  be  near, 

I am  with  Him  and  He  with  me 
I therefore  cannot  lonely  be.” 


) 


” Seek  L.the  world?  Of  things  they  speak, 
Which  are  on  vanity  intent  ; 

Here  he  is  scorned  and  spurned  as  weak 
Where  mind  bn  heavenly  things  is  bent. 
I rather  would  jmy  lone  way  plod. 

Than  share  the  world  without  my  God.” 

” With  ease  do  perverts  perverts  make 

Who  handles  pitch  his  hands  will  soil, 
Why  then  should  I with  those  partake 
Who  of  His  honor  God  despoil  ? 

Society  which  we  .suspect. 

We  often  afterwards  reject.” 

^ * it  -r 

” Who  will  not  with  candor  own,” 

I have  companians  all  I crave  ? 

And  will  the  world  still  deem  me  lone  ? 

Then  let  it  thus  forever  rave. 

Enough  ! I’ve  GckI  and  angel’s  host. 
Whose  number  can  its  thousands  boast.” 
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But  what  of  her  companion  captive,  Susie,  who  had  shared 
with  Regina  the  trials  of  their  long  captivity  ? For  her  there 
was  not  to  be,  nor  could  there  be,  return  to  a mother,  and  to  a 
mother’s  love  and  home.  Tradition  g^ves  it  that  even  to  her 
it  was  to  be  a day  of  joy,  that  in  this  hour  of  joy  to  others  the 
orphaned  child  was  not  to  go  further  adrift,  and  that  with  a 
glad  hand  she  also  was  taken  along  to  the  Hartman  home,  to 
enjoy  its  peace  and  the  lov’e  and  care  of  a mother. 

This  ends  our  story — ' 

, “ And  while  my  soul  retains  the  power 
To  think  upon  each  faded  year, 

In  ever}’-  bright  or  shadow’d  hour. 

My  heart  shall  hold  my  mother  dear. 

The  hills  may  tower— the  waves  may  rise. 

And  roll  betw^n  my  home  and  me  ; 

Yet  shall  my  quenchless  memories 
Turn  with  undying  love  to  thee.” 
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